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MRS. MURPHY 

By ADDA ELDREDGE, R.N. 
Chicago, Illinois 

Mrs. Murphy was a scrub woman in the hospital, not just one of 
the scrub women, for Mrs. Murphy "lived in" and was, therefore, one 
of the "employees" and so attended the Christmas dance. 

A dinner was given for the scrub women, to which they brought 
their families and sometimes, it is to be feared, the families of their 
neighbors, at least the children, for husbands had no part in this. 

However, Mrs. Murphy had her part in the dinner too, for she with 
the officers, served the women, and some of her numerous grandchildren 
were at the table and received presents from the tree which followed. 
Mrs. Murphy's grandchildren were perennials, they were of all ages 
and suitable for all kinds of presents; strange too, no matter how many 
were provided for, Mrs. Murphy always had a tale of woe as to a for- 
gotten Mary or Johnnie. 

As for Mrs. Murphy, herself, I can see her now; about five feet 
four, a little stooped in the shoulders, the right a little higher than the 
left; a long chin; a big, thin-lipped mouth with a long upper lip, the 
whole drooping like her shoulder to the left; a face full of wrinkles, the 
deep uncleanly kind; pale blue watery eyes, that were a little shifty, 
and which, I am sorry to say did not belie her, for Mrs. Murphy some- 
times took a drop too much, and had been known to take other things, 
that she "did not think you wanted." In her lower jaw was one tusk- 
like tooth; her upper teeth were false, and moved when she spoke. 

The employees' party was a gala night for Mrs. Murphy, for at this 
she always danced the Irish Jig. 

During the dance her face never changed. With a fixed look in 
her watery eyes, with mouth drooping a little more than usual, her 
teeth wabbling up and down, she danced, backward and forward, up 
and down; sometimes she had a partner, sometimes none, but that made 
no difference to Mrs. Murphy, she justified her presence by concen- 
trated attention to that jig. When it was finished and the applause 
over, she seemed as little moved as a statue, unless the greater droop 
to her mouth and the way she shut those false teeth in, meant pride 
and satisfaction. 
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